{\rtf1\ansi {\colortbl;\red0\green0\blue0;\red0\green0\blue255;\red0\green255\blue255;\red0\green255\blue0;\red255\green0\blue255;\red255\green0\blue0;\red255\green255\blue0;\red255\green255\blue255;}{\fonttbl{\f0\froman\cpg0\fcharset0 Times New Roman;}{\f1\froman\cpg1252\fcharset0 Times New Roman;}{\f2\froman\cpg1251\fcharset204 Times New Roman;}{\f3\froman\cpg1250\fcharset238 Times New Roman;}{\f4\froman\cpg1257\fcharset186 Times New Roman;}{\f5\froman\cpg1254\fcharset162 Times New Roman;}{\f6\froman\cpg1253\fcharset161 Times New Roman;}{\f7\froman\cpg1255\fcharset177 Times New Roman;}}{\stylesheet {\sbasedon222\f1\fs20 Normal;}}\paperw12240\paperh15840\margl2818\margr2729\margt1440\margb720 \sectd \sbknone\pgwsxn12240\pghsxn15840\marglsxn3024\margrsxn2729\margtsxn1440\margbsxn720\cols3\colno1\colw720\colsr2299\colno2\colw720\colsr2028\colno3\colw720 \pard \plain \cbpat8\ql\li0\fi0\ri0\sb26\sa0 \f1\fs20{\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw-3\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs19 HUME}\par \column \pard \plain \cbpat8\ql\li0\fi0\ri0\sb0\sa0 \f1\fs20{\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw0\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs17 672}\par \column \pard \plain \cbpat8\ql\li0\fi0\ri0\sb31\sa0 \f1\fs20{\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw-4\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs17 HUME}\par \sect\sectd \sbknone\pgwsxn12240\pghsxn15840\marglsxn2818\margrsxn2806\margtsxn1440\margbsxn720\cols1\colsx60  \pard\plain \sb34\sa0\fs2\par\sect\sectd \sbknone\pgwsxn12240\pghsxn15840\marglsxn2818\margrsxn2806\margtsxn1440\margbsxn720\cols2\colno1\colw3297\colsr178\colno2\colw3141 \pard \plain \cbpat8\qj\li120\fi0\ri0\sb43\sa0\sl-139\slmult0 \f1\fs20{\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw6\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs17 mission and remained in France till 1827.\line \expndtw2 In 1829, at the invitation of the Emperor\line Nicholas, he explored Central Asia with\line \expndtw10 Ehrenberg and Rose. Their examination\line \expndtw2 of the strata which produce gold and plati-\line \expndtw1 num, magnetic observations, and geological\line and botanical collections are described in a\line work by Rose (1837-42) and in Humboldt's\line \i\expndtw2 Asie Central* \i0 (1843). The political changes\line \expndtw0 of the year 1830 led to his employment in\line \expndtw3 political services; and during the ensuing\line \expndtw-1 twelve years he was frequently in Paris, where\line \expndtw-3 he published his \i Geographic du nouveau\line \expndtw9 continent \i0 (1835-38). He spent the later\line \expndtw0 years of his life at Berlin, occupying a high\line \expndtw5 position at the Prussian court. \i Cosmos\line \i0\expndtw-1 (1845-62), one of the greatest scientific works\line \expndtw0 ever published, endeavours to provide a\line \expndtw7 comprehensive physical picture of the\line universe. See Life by K. Bruhns (1872;\line \expndtw1 trans. 1873), Lord Houghton's \i Monographs\line \i0\expndtw0 (1873), and his own correspondence with\line \expndtw4 Varnhagen (1860), Von Raumer (1869),\line \expndtw1 Goethe (1876), his brother Wilhelm (1880)\line \expndtw0 and Arago (1907).}\par \pard \plain \cbpat8\qj\li0\fi144\ri14\sb0\sa0\sl-139\slmult0 \f1\fs20{\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw-3\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs17 (2) Karl Wilhelm von (1767-1835), German\line \expndtw4 statesman and philologist, elder brother of\line \expndtw6 (1), was born at Potsdam. After travelling\line \expndtw3 in Germany, France and Switzerland, he\line \expndtw0 became a diplomat, but showed little inclina-\line \expndtw3 tion for official employment. In 1791 he\line \expndtw1 married, and for some years lived in retire-\line \expndtw0 ment, associating with Schiller and devoting\line \expndtw5 himself to literature. In 1801 Humboldt\line \expndtw0 became Prussian minister at Rome, and was a\line \expndtw3 most generous patron of young artists and\line \expndtw8 men of science. He returned to Prussia\line \expndtw6 (1808) to fill next year the post of first\line \expndtw0 minister of Public Instruction. The Berlin\line \expndtw6 University owed its existence to him. In\line \expndtw0 1810 he went to Vienna as minister-pleni-\line \expndtw4 potentiary, and from this time took part in\line \expndtw8 all important Prussian political affairs.\line \expndtw2 After 1.819 he lived mostly at his country\line \expndtw0 house, Schloss Tegel, where he died. His\line \i\expndtw-2 Gesammelte Schriften \i0 were issued 1903 \i et seq.\line \i0\expndtw1 Humboldt was the first to study Basque\line \expndtw0 scientifically; he also worked much on the\line \expndtw1 languages of the East and of the South Sea\line \expndtw4 Islands\loch\af0\hich\af0\dbch\f1\cchs0 \'97\hich\af0\dbch\af1\loch\f0\cchs0 one of his chief books is on the\line \expndtw3 Kawi language in Java (1836-40). See Life\line \expndtw0 by Haym (1856); his correspondence with\line \expndtw6 Schiller (1830), Goethe (1876), Korner\line \expndtw-2 (1879), Schlegel (1908) and his brother (1880);\line \expndtw3 , also a book (trans. 1897) on his daughter\line \expndtw4 Gabriele (1791-1887), who married the\line \expndtw0 Prussian statesman, Heinrich, Freiherr von\line \expndtw11 Billow (1792-1846). See also study by\line \expndtw-1 A. Leitzmann (1919).}\par \pard \plain \cbpat8\qj\li156\fi-82\ri12\sb0\sa0\sl-139\slmult0 \f1\fs20{\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw-1\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs17 HUME, (1) Alexander Hamilton (1797-1873),\line \expndtw4 Australian explorer from Sydney to Port\line \expndtw0 Phillip (1824), was born at Paramatta, New\line \expndtw-1 South Wales.}\par {\pntext\pard \plain \cbpat8\ql\li163\fi161\ri0\sb0\sa0\sl-139\slmult0\tx569 \b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw-9\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs17  (2)\tab}\pard \plain \cbpat8\ql\li163\fi161\ri0\sb0\sa0\sl-139\slmult0\tx569 \f1\fs20{\*\pn\pnlvlbody\pndec\pnstart2\pnindent245\pnf1{\pntxtb (}{\pntxta )}}\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw-9\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs17 {\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw1\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs17 David \i (c. \i0 1560-1630), Scottish geneal-\line ogist, of Godscroft, Berwickshire, wrote \i The\line \expndtw0 Origin and Descent of the Family of Douglas\line \i0 (c. 1633; extended 1644), &c.}\par {\pntext\pard \plain \cbpat8\ql\li163\fi161\ri0\sb2\sa0\sl-139\slmult0\tx569 \b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw-9\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs17  (3)\tab}\pard \plain \cbpat8\ql\li163\fi161\ri0\sb2\sa0\sl-139\slmult0\tx569 \f1\fs20{\*\pn\pnlvlbody\pndec\pnstart2\pnindent245\pnf1{\pntxtb (}{\pntxta )}}\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw-9\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs17 {\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw1\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs17 David (1711-76), Scottish philosopher\line \expndtw2 and historian, the greatest of British empiri-\line \expndtw1 cists, born in Edinburgh on April 26, studied\line without graduating at Edinburgh University,\line \expndtw3 took up law, suffered a nervous breakdown\line \expndtw7 (1729), endured commerce for a while in}\par \column \pard \plain \cbpat8\qj\li0\fi0\ri0\sb26\sa0\sl-139\slmult0 \f1\fs20{\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw2\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs17 Bristol, but finding * an insurmountable\line \expndtw0 aversion to everything but the pursuits of\line \expndtw-2 philosophy and general learning ', he escaneH\line \expndtw3 in 1734 to France to La Fleche in Aniou\line \expndtw2 where Descartes had spent his youth, and\line living on next to nothing (he was a Stoic at\line \expndtw1 the time!) completed between the ages\line \expndtw-1 twenty-three and twenty-five, his masterpiece\line \expndtw-2 the \i Treatise of Human Nature^ \i0 written with\line exemplary, if sometimes misleading, lucidity\line \expndtw4 and with that rare quality among philo-\line \expndtw5 sophers, wit. Its subtitle proclaims it to be\line \expndtw1 ' an attempt to introduce the experimental\line \expndtw0 (Newtonian) method of reasoning into moral\line \expndtw2 subjects'. Its enduring philosophical im-\line \expndtw1 portance is that it consolidated and made\line \expndtw0 consistent the empiricist legacy of Locke and\line \expndtw3 Berkeley. Hume argues sceptically against\line \expndtw1 the claims of metaphysicians such as Des-\line \expndtw2 cartes that there are innate ideas and of\line \expndtw0 theologians that we can know the ultimate\line reasons for anything, since in the last resort\line even our imagination is tied to the empirical\line world. The perceptions of the human mind\line \expndtw-1 resolve themselves into impressions (that of\line which we are immediately aware in experi-\line ence), i.e. sensations, passi9ns, emotions, and\line \expndtw0 ideas which are faint copies of the former,\line \expndtw3 arising when we think and reason. Hume\line \expndtw0 denies the existence of the self, because there\line \expndtw1 is no specific impression which corresponds\line to the * I \\ Similarly he denies causation, i.e.\line \expndtw-1 that there is a logical or necessary connection\line \expndtw4 between cause and effect. It is merely that\line \expndtw1 we get into the habit of associating certain\line events with others. In ethics, Hume was the\line \expndtw2 first to expose what,later became known as\line \expndtw0 the * naturalistic fallacy ", the misconceived\line \expndtw3 attempts to jump syllogistically from \expndtw21 'is'\expndtw3  to\line \expndtw1 * ought'. His arguments for the ' artificiality'\line of the principles of justice and political\line \expndtw4 obligations, as arising out of the require-\line \expndtw0 ments of convention, directly challenged the\line \expndtw5 rationalistic ' natural law * and ' social\line \expndtw7 contract * theories of Hobbes, Hooker,\line \expndtw1 Locke and later Rousseau, and are a direct\line \expndtw-2 consequence of his basic view that * reason is,\line \expndtw8 and ought only to be, the slave of the\line \expndtw-1 passions '. Hume had his work published in\line \expndtw1 London (1739-40), expecting immediate\line notoriety and recognition, but despite some\line \expndtw2 scant attention in learned journals, ' it fell\line \expndtw1 still-born from the press '. He quickly learnt\line \expndtw2 his lesson. In 1741-42 he published two\line \expndtw0 elegantly written but philosophically light-\line \expndtw-3 weight volumes \i of Essays Moral and Political,\line \i0\expndtw7 which achieved success. His atheism,\line \expndtw2 however, doomed his applications for the\line \expndtw-2 vacant professorships of Moral and Pneumatic\line \expndtw0 Philosophy at Edinburgh (1744) and Logic at\line \expndtw5 Glasgow (1752). Instead, he became tutor\line \expndtw1 to a young lunatic nobleman, the Marquis of\line \expndtw0 Annandale (1745). Fortunately the following\line \expndtw5 year he was taken as secretary by General\line St Clair on an unsuccessful raid on the\line \expndtw3 Brittany coast and on a secret mission to\line \expndtw1 Vienna and Turin. In 1748 Hurne published\line \expndtw-1 the simplified version of the \i Treatise, \i0 entitled\line \i\expndtw-5 Enquiry concerning' Human Understanding.\line \i0\expndtw2 It was a translation of the latter, not unfor-\line tunately for philosophy the former, which\line \expndtw1 woke Kant out of his * dogmatic slumbers'.\line \expndtw2 The Kantian philosophy and the subsequent}\par }